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Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


(Continued from page 331.) 


To Mary Davis.* 
“ Lexden, Eleventh mo. 12th, 1832, 


“My long beloved Sister,— 

“[ may say that thou hast been 
brought very near to my best feelings of late ; 
and when | remembered the many years which 
have been measured out to thee in a world of 
probation, and how thou hast been enabled to 
maintain thine integrity through all, my heart 
has been made thankful to the Great Dispenser 
of every good; and in his love, which [ have 
felt flowing towards thee, my spirit has said, 
* God speed ;’ wishing that thou mayest be en- 
abled to descend the hill of life, with firm reli- 
ance on Him who is the staff of old age, to His 
humble, dependent ones. Of this description | 
I fully believe thee to be; and, when present 
with thee in mind, | have thought, and am 
sensible of some humble assurance, that the 
state of a little child fit for the kingdom of 
heaven, applies to thee, my dear sister. Do 
not, oh do not be afraid of the dark valley to 
be passed through, as at the foot of that hill, 
down which thou art taking some painful steps; 
endeavour to look beyond all suffering, all 
darkness, to those regions of joy and light 
where redeemed souls forever live to praise |! 
His name, who hath purchased for them eter- 
nal rest and peace, But possibly thou mayest 
be ready to say, there is little or no abilily to 
lift up thine head in the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting felicity ; even so, | cannot but believe 
that the preparation is going forward, however 
imperceptibly, to rise superior to all depression, 
and wing thy way to glory. I long for those 
powers of expression which some possess, to 
describe to thee, my sister, the sweetness, the 
sense of the innocent life that accompanies my 
thoughts of thee ; which makes me hope that 
the leaven of the pure, heavenly kingdom, is 





* Mary Davis died on the 12th of First month, 
1833, 


To a-FRIEND WHO WAS BECOMING CONSPICU- 


rendering thee more and more like itself; and | who art fallen by little and little, who wast as 


1 do commend thee to him who, in His love|a star in the firmament. Where hast thou 
and mercy, hath paid for us poor, frail crea-| wandered? Into what hast thou come down? 
tures, a ransom which we could never pur- | Is it not into the corrupt, earthly nature? and 
chase for ourselves ; the benefit whereof all do! art thou not, in measure, now under the gov- 
richly partake, who, like thee, do love Him, | ernment of that spirit that rules in the hearts 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in sincerity ; so, my | | of the children of disobedience? Oh! I en- 
dearly beloved friend and sister, farewell, in | treat thee, i in the love of the Gospel, lose no 
thy Saviour and mine. Thy dear brother’s | time in humbling thyself before the Lord: put 
near sympathy and affection is with thee,|thy mouth as in the dust; yea, hide thyself, 
whichehe wishes thee to be assured of. We | until the indignation of Him whom thy con- 
are all three in the last stage of life, and shall | duct reproaches, pass upon the transgressing 
we regret that it is so? True, we see that we | nature; if so be thou mayest come to know 
have proved ourselves to be poor, erring mor-|thy garments again washed and made white 
tals; but yet, could we bring ourselves back to} in His blood, who died for us that we might 
even middle age, we do not know that there | live; and who said, ‘ My kingdom is not of 
would be one defect less to blot out of the book | this worlds else would my servants fight.’ 
of remembrance, when the final settling day} ‘“ My husband unites with me in this com. 
should arrive. munication to thee ; desiring it may be receiv- 
“Should all be remitted and cleared off, it | ed as a solemn warning to consider and amend 
is mercy, mere mercy ; for which our immor- ithy ways. So saith 
tal spirits will be prepared forever to sing Hal- Thy sincere friend, 
Igluia to the Lord God and the Lamb. Saran Grvuse.” 
Saran Gruss.” — 


—_—- To 
“Stoke Newington, Sixth mo, 6th, 1833. 


“ If we had been much edified toge- 

. i : ther, the fatigue, &c., of such close work as 
Stoke Newington, Third mo. 2d, 1833. | our late Yearly Meeting might be thought little 
“ Dear Frrenp, of; but, on the whole, this annual assembly 
“Some unknown hand having sent| has proved more discouraging, ia the review 

us a paper, in which is an address signed|of ovr state in this land, than [| have ever 
, | conclude it is the production of thy | known it, I am sorry to say that | fear many 

pen, and am exceedingly alarmed for thee. lof the most active among us, are going back 
A highly professing Christian; a member of|into things which our community, in the be- 
the Society of Friends ; yea, a minister among | ginning, “suffered much in coming out of. 
a body of people remarkable for their peace-| Where this will end time must reveal. Surely 
able lives! Surely this address is altogether | we shall yet be a distinct people ; at least this 
inconsistent with the name of Christian! What/is my humble hope. ‘The same testimonies 
has a follower of the holy, meek Jesus, to do. will, however, be borne, and the same stand- 
with political parties, or with the striving one | ard flocked unto, which have been upheld by 
with another, of the potsherds of the earth ?|this people; for they are of the everlasting, 
Ah! —, it was once diflerent with thee: |immutable Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
‘ Remember, therefore, from whence thou art | Jesus Christ. We never had so much com- 
fallen ; and repent, and do the first works ;’ or | pany before, which may be in part accounted 
else further desertion of good awaits thee, | for by the existing state of things among us: 
wherein thou mayest look for light, and be-| some came, I trust, as we read was the case 








OUS IN POLITICAL AGITATION AND EXCITE- 
MENT. 











hold darkness ; and thy soul may ‘be more and | 
more ina state of alienation from the Divine | 
life. Oh! 1 am sensible of much solicitude on 
thy account. ‘Be sober, be vigilant; ‘ be) 
watchful,’ 
for his prey with respect to thee? 
retire out of all ferment, and wait upon Him 
who saw thee in thy tender years; who accept- 
ed the unfeigned humility of thy heart, and 
anointed thee for His service; yea, sent thee 
forth in His great Name, and gave thee fellow- 
ship with his chosen ones; opening thy way 
to proclaim His living word in His own blessed 
authority. Oh! I cannot but mourn over thee, 


when ‘they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another ;’ then again we 
‘are visited to be reprehended for our piain 
| de aling in meetings, and because we cannot 





Is not the lion, even now, roaring | go with the present stream of communication 
Retire, oh! | which seems to us to carry off from that pure, 


dependent state, in which there is an abiding 
sense of the truth of that declaration of our 
holy Helper, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’ 
I have ofien thought, for weeks past, of poor 
Lady Guion, when people scarcely left her 
any time for rest and quiet ; but we may retire 
to the measure of the Divine gilt in ourselves 
on all occasions, and wait upon the * still, 
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small voice’ of Truth, which is a great ceding month. ‘The past month has also been |ing, and rose to 88 in the afiernoon ; heat ops 








mercy.” ;salubrious in our vicinity, if we may judge) pressive. A severe tempest in Connecticut, 
—_ | from the bills of mortality, which have not| and in the eastern part of Massachusetts. 
To : | often been so low. On the 5th and 6th there was a light air 


“ Lexden, near Colchester, Ninth mo., 1833. | During some ten days, embracing the sum- | from the N., but as there was a clear sun the 
«My pear Ferenp mer solstice, the mid-day heat was oppressive, | weather was not much cooler, ‘Thermometer 
as 1 . . . } . . 
“Thy interesting and sisterly com | especially to the infirm, and to those who were | 66 and 61 at sunrise, and 76 at mid-day. 
¢ 2 | 1 . . > 7 . 
6 . s > 1 Ss > Oo ~~ ‘t 7s ° > > y ¢ » + } oe 
munication of last month, merited an earlier exposed t ae direct rays of the sun; yet On the 7th the wind was S E. Some rain 
acknowledement. Iam clad thou hast been | Sickness seemed not much to increase, except fell. ‘Thermometer 64 and 68. 
ee -s vs. ....| Where imprudence in food or drink was indulg-|_ The 8th and 9th were still ws T 
bled to fulfil the prospect of religious ser. | WD" imprudence in food or drink was indulyg- ve Sth and 9th were still warm. Ther. 
ra a" Sa yen wet, {ed in. And here let the writer for all ter 65 and 62 in th i 
vice that was before thee. We shall surely e ‘i d * sabi et e writ 4 once ior his ae aad » an ~« in the morning, and 82 
. - ;_|(so far as the pub e express his | 5 at 2 P.M. 
find our account in minding that the day's |(S Ay co ae Paves OP >) Sead c = hadi d12 ; 
work keeps pace with the day, that in the end| entire conviction that the health of the body is The 10th, llth, and 12th, were the coolest 
oe wee he d os eas |in no degree promoted, nor susceptibility to| days of the month ; the mercury fell to 55 on 
y be ready to enter into rest; yea, a :' ; | ~ . a : 
fixed, glorious rest from all our labour. 1) °"Y disease lessened, by abstinence from the) the 12th, but rose to 74at 2 p.m. The wind 
’ s . . : : ° . . 
Riek I never fase tit Sireion time in'bie | 2” that are matured in their proper season. | prevailed at the East ; and there was some rain 
day as the present. Some of us a permit (On the contrary, a Providence always wise|on the 10th. 
ted to find peculiar difficulties in pursuing our and good, seems to have ordained that the heat} On the 13th and 14th the wind was still E. 
course. . . . . I cannot close my eyes to the| Which ripens the berry, the peach, and the) Thermometer 61 at sunrise and 74 at 2 p.m. 
ek Miidatinien Monee enn paaiens testinnelen plum, should at the same time produceachange| From the 15th to the 19th inclusive the 
which is. I believe. fast levelling us with the in our systems which demands, for the perfect | weather was clear, warm and summer-like; 
Ss, ° t ° - . . . . . . 
world at large. I grieve, I mideeeiceiniie Minds | preservation of health, their counteracfing in-| the morning temperature ranging from 67 to 
: ; nce. 72 > afl ’ 2 to 864 j 
things in secret. Sometimes I tell my sorrow flue nee é 72, and the afternoon from 82 to 864 in the 
publicly, under the constraining influence of Nor do I believe the moderate use of well} shade. The wind was westerly, veering from 
v? " 5 m » ¢ sacatahia _ , . J y Pi 
Gospel love; and I have a word too, for the prepared or cooked vegetables less salutary. |S. W. to N. W. , : 
bowed down ones; but I am told again and It is the excessive indulgence or the abuse of From the 20th to the 24th inclusive, was 
again, that my views are not correct ; in fact these good things, those that are well ought to} continued hot weather ; the wind was light and 
that there is no occasion to take up such a fear. The College of Physicians of London | westerly by day, and the nights were nearly 
lamentation for ue-in-this day. Since I saw | "*"° recently issued advice to the people in|calm. The thermometer was but once below 
shan i have. saneiced divere visits, which have | regard to sanitary measures, as they relate to| 76 at sunrise, and was once al 79 at that hour. 
not been of that kind most likely to strengthen | the prevailing cholera ; and hoping it may tend At2o clock, P, M., it was at 92 on the 20th 
my hands to do what they find to i but | ' allay the undue anxiety of some, in relation | and the 24th, and 95 on the 21st and 23d, and 
through all, I could only endeavour oa aia to what they may eat, we give a few lines from | on the 32d was at 964 in the shade, and near. 
deep in my spirit, and seek to have my rea-|°" abstract of the circular of this high autho- | ly uninfluenced by reflected heat. So many 
s™ , ue . re . ° ° 7 2 . 
sonings hushed, my painful cogitations silenced rity : “ The committee, therefore, recommend | hot days in succession are rarely experienced 
. , a « c =». . . . . . . 
that I might distinguish the voice of the ees all persons during its prevalence to live in the|so early in the season. On the evening of 
Shepherd... . manner they have hitherto found most condu-| the 24th there was a tempest with some rain. 
“Some of us see the necessity of being |°ive '© their health, avoiding intemperance of From the 25th tothe 27th, the weather was 
c ; ie ne os . e , ” > ‘ , The rs . : 
ranged conspicuously on the side of primitive all kinds. They do not recommé nd that the} clear and warm. Thermometer at sunrise 
Quakerism, and warning faithfally of the dan- public should abstain from the moderate use of from 72 to 73, and from 88 to 89 at 2 Pp. m., 
ger of things creeping in, that from their nature well-cooked green vegetables, and of ripe or! wind easterly. 
: ’ c - . . i 
and tendency must divide ; must indeed, sepa- preserved fruits. A certain proportion of these | On the 28th there was a fine rain—much 
rate, whether there be inet eileen Deahasied articles of diet is, with most persons, necessary | needed in town and country. Thermometer 
’ . Sic . ° , " lowe ~- t * 
the line of division, yea or nay In fulfilling | 2" the maintenance of health,’ 73 and 76. Wind southerly. 
g ’ ‘ . . . - . ¢ "on ~ 
the will of our heavenly Father, we must en.| bout the beginning of the month the first} The ree overcast. ‘Thermometer 70 
ases Asiatic a were 2 >| , i arly. 
deavour to leave consequences, and run he ee Se wae ae. we prey ” = 30 an ne, 
. 1 f > s Iya t : e / i > 
risk of being ourselves wounded by the arrows | P°8F¢ © peal 1 of this city, and the number ne 30th was fair. ermometer 71 and 
of the archers, and perhaps even carry the has gradually increased to the present time. | 83. Wind westerly. 
“s . . . . . * . . * - 
marks of our engagements with us, like scars In connexion with this subject, the free use} ‘The mean temperature of the month was 
- _ , . . ~ = c s c ° ° ~ : = € 
from head to foot, to o anne On enced of esis of fermented, as well as distilled liquors, can-| 74 13.30, which is fully 3 degrees above the 
day not be too earnestly condemned, ‘The enor-| mean of this month for a series of years. 
of 





. « « « Ah! that which is opposed to the mous quantily of the former daily cousumed _, the range of the thermometer was between 
Truth soon gains ground, when at all dissemi-| '" this place, chiefly under the names of ale, | 55, the lowest, and 963, the highest —or 41} 
nated. ‘Truth, however, will obtain the victo- | porter, beer, eee seer, “ec. ts truly start- degrees. 
ry in theend, and triumph over all. Oh! that ling. The habit of taking these liquors, = I'wenty-one days are recorded as clear; 
those who continue 10 hold it most dear, may |” moderate quantities, is at best, useless, idle, | and some rain fell on 5 days. 
never burter it for any consideration ohet-| and expensive ; but w hen taken freely, they pro-| Ihe quantity of rain for the month, as ob- 
ieee. | duce most of the morbid changes in the animal | served at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 2} 
“{ am thy sympathizing and affectionate | °°°°°™Y: that the habitual use of ardent spirits | inches only. 
friand, . is so well known to do; and they do not, when | P. 8. 
Seene Gace used, less surely than the latter, predispose | Philada,, Seventh mo, 2d, 1849. 
* | to disease. | —-- 
From our daily record it appears that: | Phenomenon at Sea.—The ship Portsmouth, 
The first day of the month was clear, with| just arrived at Warren from a whaling cruise, 
From the North American & U.8.Gaz. j|a S. W. wind. Thermometer 61 at sunrise, | reports that on the 18th of March lat. 57 S, 
ea ; ; and 78 at 2 p.m. long. 74 W. she experienced a severe gale. 
Review of the aon eae Sixth month ; The second was cloudy, wind still S, w.| Wie scudding before it, a dense cloud gath. 
vast Thermometer 63 at sunrise, and 80 at 2 p. m./ ered in the west, out of which issued a violent 
Though the first summer mouth has been| ‘The 3d was clear, wind S. Thermometer| hurricane, and many balls of fire. One of 
considerably warmer than usual, the heat was| 65 and 79. | these struck the cutting pendants at the main- 
highly favourable to vegetation, which had| The 4th was also clear, with a light wind} mast head, and fell in fragments on the deck, 
been retarded by the cold weather of the pre-! fromthe S. W. ‘Thermometer 67 in the morn-| setting fire to the mast-head and rigging, and 








(To be continued.) 
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doing other damage. We do not remember | acquainted with him. How beaatiful is the | taining subscriptions to be applied in paying 
ever to have heard of such an occurrence at | following tribute to his memory! school fees for vagrant children. This plan met 
sea. The Portsmouth has $20,000 in Cali-| «Were we (says Mr. Guthrie) to make a with but partial success, and it was then suggest- 
fornia gold dust.—Late Paper. pilgrimage anywhere, as soon as to the lowly ed that, in addition to ordinary education, these 
heath where the martyr reposes, we would children should be supplied with food and in- 
direct our pilgrim steps to the busy streets of dustrial occupation. T his seemed at first sight 
Portsmouth, and turning aside from the proud ,'ather a startling project, and it was asked on 
John Pounds—Sheriff Watson—The Ragged | **Tay of England’s floating bulwarks, we would a sides, “ Do you mean a al the 
Schools of Aberdeen. seek out the humble shop where John Pounds | YOURg beggars in Aberdeen?” It was indeed 

achieved his works of mercy and earned an|®° small matter to supply with food the town’s 

John Pounds, the Founder of Ragged imperishable fame. There is no poetry in his compliment of vagrant children. But Sheriff 
Schools, was the son of a workman employed | name, and none in his profession ; but there | Watson stood boldly forward, and proposed to 
in the Royal Dockyards at Portsmouth, and|was more than poetry—the highest, noble | Open an Industrial School. A few friends fa- 
was born in that town in 1766, At the age of picty—in his life. Every day within his shop vourable to the scheme rallied round him, and 
fifteen he met with an accident, which crippled | he might be seen cobbling shoes, and surround- subscribed £100. With this small sum the 
him for life. A cobler by trade, he spent the | ed by some score or two of ragged urchins, | rst Industrial School, consisting entirely of 
greater part of his benevolent career in a small | whom he was converting into useful members | boys, was opened in October, 1841, with twen- 
workshop, measuring some six feet by eigh-|of the State. Honour to the memory of the |ty scholars. ‘The number of boys rapidly in- 
teen, in St. Mary Street, Portsmouth, where | patriot cobbler, beneath whose leathern apron | creased, and in the following February and 
be might be seen day afier day seated on his| there beat the kindest heart—there glowed a| March, when the school was fairly in opera- 
stool, mending shoes, and attending at the| bosom fired with the noblest ambition; and |"00 with sixty scholars on the roll, the aver- 
same time to the studies of a busy crowd of| who, without fee from scholar or reward from| "ge attendance was fifty-three daily. To 
ragged children clustering round him. In ad-| man, while he toiled for his hard-earned bread j'!lustrate the class of children benefited by 
dition to mental instruction, he gave these chil-| with the sweat of his brow, educated not less | this school, it is worthy of remark, that out of 
dren industrial’ training, and taught them to! than five hundred outcasts, before they laid | Sixty-nine boys attending this school in 1844 
cook their own victuals and mend their own|him in the lowly grave! Honour, we sa¥ | —forty-five of whom were from eight to twelve 
shoes. He was unusually fond of all kinds of | again, to the memory of this illustrious pa- | years of age—no fewer than thirty-six had lost 
birds and domestic animals, and amused him-!triot! Nor is there in all the world any sight \their father, four had lost their mother, four 
self with rearing singing birds, jays, and par-| we would have travelled so far or so soon to| Were orphans, and in the remaining twenty- 
rots, which he trained to live harmoniously | see, as that self-same man, when he followed | five cases where both parents were alive, the 
with his cats and guinea pigs. Sometimes he| some ragged boy along the quays of Ports- |father had in some instances deserted his fa- 
might be seen, seated in the midst of his} mouth, keeping his kind keen eye upon Slee |eally, and in others he was disabled from 





From the North British Review. 
e 








school, with a canary bird perched on one} and tempting the young savage to his school | 
shoulder, and a cat on the other. But he was| with the bribe of a smoking potato, Princes| 


too poor to be able long to indulge in all his} and peers, judges and divines, might have 
benevolent fancies. When his scholars be- stood uncovered in his presence ; and now 
came numerous, he gave up his cats and cana-| marble monuments might be removed from the 
ry birds, and devoted the latter part of his life venerable walls of Westminster—poets, war- 


exclusively to the more intellectual employ-| riors, and statesmen might give place—to make | 
ment of taming and subduing the “ wild Arabs | room for him.” | 


of the City.” 
The candidates for admission to John 
Pounds’s school were always very numerous. | 








John Pounds has a nobler and more lasting | 
monument than any of marble or of brass— | 


work. Such was the helpless condition of 
those children who frequented the first Indus- 
trial School. From seven in the morning till 


eight at night they remained in school, having 


their regular hours for working, eating, and 
playing. Four hours in the day were devoted 
to lessons, and five to work, and the children 
provided with three substantial meals. The 
mental instruction consisted of religious exer- 
cises, reading, writing, and arithmetic; the 
industrial work consisted chiefly of net-making, 


he has re : : 
| which was found to be at once a remunerative 


But he invariably gave preference to the worst | 
as well as poorest children—to the “ little jand healthy occupation, with occasional work- 
blackguards,” as he called them. He used to! jing in the garden ; the food consisted of por- 
follow them to the quay, and offer them the! Side by side with John Pounds in this “ la-| ridge and milk for breakfast and supper, and 
bribe of a roasted potato, if they would come bour of love,” we would rank the name of|Soup and bread for dinner. Corporal punish- 
to his school. Well was he repaid for his un- | William Watson, Esquire, Sheriff-substitute| ment was almost unknown; but those who 
wearied labours by the love and affection which | of Aberdeenshire. He is entitled to all the|came ata late hour in the morning were al- 
these children bore to him. It is said that| honour and all the merit of organizing a sys-|lowed no breakfast, and those who absented 
John Pounds’s Ragged School had the follow- | tem of Industrial Schools, which has embraced | themselves towards the hours of dinner or sup- 
ing origin: “ In early life he adopted a young} within its comprehensive grasp all classes of | per were not permitted to share in these meals. 
nephew of his own, whom he thought he could | idle vagrant children, and cleared a large town | During the above year, seventeen boys left 
educate better with a companion than alone, | and county of juvenile criminals and beggars. | school, having got various kinds of employ- 
and he accordingly enlisted in his service the | Mr. Watson’s exertions on behalf of this help- | ment—four were removed by their parents 
son of a poor woman. Then another and an-|less and hitherto utterly lost portion of the|who had become able to support them—and 
other child was added, until at last he had col-| community are beyond all praise, and will | four were admitted into other charitable insti- 
lected around him a large school of boys and | hand down his name to posterity as one of the tutions. As these children lefi, others came in 
girls. Poor as he was, he established his ne- | most practical benefactors of his country. The | their place. In the year following, twenty-two 
phew comfortably in the world ; and during the | Industrial Schools of Aberdeen, the scene of | boys obtained employment, and four were ad- 


“ For epitaph a life well spent, 
And mankind for a monument.” 





latter years of his life he had no less than} Mr. Watson’s labours, have been so much | mitted into other institutions. The number of 


‘orty scholars. He died on the Ist January, | looked up to as a model, and the system there | 
JOrey ; P y 
1839, aged seventy-two. There was much} pursued seems to have worked so admirably, 


children now on the roll in the original Indus- 
trial School is about one hundred, and the 


weeping and shedding of tears at Portsmouth. | and to be now so fully matured, that it may be | average earnings of each boy amount to thirty 
The children had lost at once their father, and | well to give a slight sketch of their origin and | shillings in the year, being one-half of the ex- 
best friend, and most amusing playTellow— | subsequent history, and to narrate a few of the | pense of his food. The amount received for 
Portsmouth had lost one of her noblest orna-| practical benefits which have accrued to the| work would be greater, but for the difficulty 
ments—England one of her most illastrious | town and county of Aberdeen from their estab- | of finding remunerating work for such young 
patriots. We rejoice to think that many who/| lishment. persons, and the time spent in teaching them. 
never before heard of John Pounds will,| Before the introduction of Industrial Schools|It must also be remembered, that as soon as 
through Mr. Guthrie’s “Second Plea,” become | into Aberdeen, a society was formed for ob-|the children have attained to a certain degree 
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of dexterity and training, every exertion is made | 
to procure them a more remunerative situa- | 
tion. The produce of the children’s work | 
goes to defray the expense of the establish. | 
ment, thus reducing the expenses of the school, | 
—teaching the children the value of steady per-; Now, after this, it was laid upon me again 
severing industry,—and fostering in theie | | to encourage others to do well, but the work 
minds from the earliest years a “sound and | | looked to ‘be so great, and | felt like such a 
wholesome principle of sel{-dependence. | poor ignorant Indian, that [ thought [ could 
The success of the Boys’ Industrial School | not give up. 1 said to that that “talked with 
Jed to the establishment in 1843, of a school | me, there are many that can do better than I; 
of the same description for girls. ‘This school | take some other and excuse me. |i asked me, 
has a female teacher, and is entirely managed| who? I said such a one. It told me to fetch | 
by ladies who devote much time and labour to! him up: I did, in my mind, but he would not 
its superintendence. The children do all the} have him. ‘Then I fetched up several others ;| 


For 

Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 334.) 

John Dick thus continues his account: 





household work for themselves; otherwise, » it} but he would not have them, and told me | 
is conducted as nearly as possible on the same} must give up. Now, | found the Great Spirit 
principle as the boys’ school. ‘The number of | condescended to my poor weak state, and open- 
scholars was, from want of funds, at first re-|ed things to my understanding in a way to 
stricted to sixty. The regularity of attendance, | meet my capacity. So | believe it is necessa- 
—the large number of children destitute of| ry to wait upon him to be instructed what to} 
parents,—and the number of girls provided | say, and how to say, and when to say. And 
with situations, are on an average rouch the| [1 remembered the passage where the servants 
same as in the Boys’ School of Industry, The} were sent to invite unto the feast ; they said, 
girls’ work is from its nature less remunera- It is done, Lord, as thou commanded, and yet 
tive, but their expenses are less, and, on the | there is room! Sol find when I can say in 
whole, the yearly cost of a girl at the Indus-|trath, It is done, Lord, as thou commanded ; 
trial School is nearly one pound less than a|that there is yet room for more exercise, for | 
boy. This school, in consequence of some| more labour, more invitations; the way is not 
differences among the subscribers, has lately | shut up in my heart. 

been divided into two separate establishments, “Then it opened in my mind the circum- 
both of which are in a prosperous condition. | stance of Joseph, how he was sold by his bre- 
The one, called “Sheriff Watson’s Female | thren, and the reason why they sold him. He 


but his brethren were brought to want ; ; they 
were not willing Joseph shonld rule over them; 
and it was now so long since they sold him, 
that they had forgotten how he looked. Well, 
now, the Great Spirit was at work: the famine 
was great; Joseph’s brethren were likely to 
suffer; they heard there was corn in Egypt, 
and their father sent them down to buy corn: 
they went and applied to Joseph for corn: he 
knew them, but they did not know him; he 
inquired of them where they were from; they 
told him; and whether they had any brethren ; 
they told him about their brethren and father ; 
and they all went down to Egypt and bowed 
to Joseph ; there was no other way to keep 
alive; the famine was so great they must die 
or bow to Joseph. 

** Now, it looked plain to me, that we have 
a measure of the Good Spirit given to us to 
lead us—to instruct us; und it is greater than 
we are, and designed to rule over us; we may 
receive it, or we may reject and go counter to 
its dictates ; but, if we do, it will not yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to us; and 
although we may sell it and say, We will not 
have this man to rule over us; and it may be 
| put in prison; yet a famine will overtake us; 
land we may go into a fur country, far away 
from that that is right, and not even know 
Joseph, or this Divine Principle; yet that will 
know us, it will there rise up and plead with 
us. Now, there is no other way for us but to 
return back and bow to it or die; for it has all 


Industrial School,” had by the last report, 
ending December, 1848, seventy scholars on 
the roll, with an average attendence of sizty, 
of whom thirty-three were the children of wid- 
ows, And the other, entitled “The Female 
School of Industry of Aberdeen,” by the last 
report of the same date, had also seventy scho- 
lars on the roll, upwards of thirty of whom 
had no father. In the working of the Female 
Schools of Industry, much positive good has 
resulted from the children returning to their 
homes at night, and from the visits of the ladies 
and teacher to the homes of the pupils. 
Ladies in their Fourth Report, speaking of the 


homes which they have visited, state as the somebody i in prison with Joseph, and he was 


result of their experience, that by means of 
Industrial Schools the children of the poor 
“can, at a small amount of labour and ex 


pease, he brought within the sphere of all that strait. 
is good and estimable and praiseworthy ; and} was nobody that could interpret the king’s | and walk in his fear. 
without being altogether separated from their | dreams to him. 


parents, m made instrumeatal in carrying to their 
homes the saving truths of the Gospel ; and by 
practising the lessons of industry, and cleanli- 
ness, and order, aliering the character of these 
homes, and making them the abodes of social 
happiness and domestic comfort ; proving that 


The | Joseph was in prison; his brethren seemed to 


was designed by the Great Spirit to be greater) power committed to it. It is Christ, the spi- 
than his brethren; he had some dreams that| ritual Joseph in us: he has the keys of the 
seemed to lead them to think so; they conclud- | stores.’ 

ed to sell him and let him be carried off to| In the year 1762, Benjamin Ferris accom- 
Egypt, and then see what would become of his| panied for a short time Elizabeth Wilkinson, 
dreams; for they did not intend to bow to! an English Friend, then on a religious visit in 
Joseph ; he was their younger brother; they| this country. He felt great unity with Eliza- 
were not willing he should rule over them ; so! beth, and his mind was drawn in Gospel love 
they sold him, ‘and he was carried off. The | towards her young children Mary and Ann, 
Egyptians put him into prison wrongfully ; but | so much so, that on the 13th of Eleventh 
the Great Spirit was with him; the Great Spi-| month he addressed them the following letter. 
rit knew what he was going to bring about.| “For Mary and Ann Wilkinson, in Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland. 

“My dear young Friends,— 

“From the affectionate regard I bear to 
released ; and Joseph told him when he came} your dear and worthy mother, whose company 
into the presence of the king to remember him, | | have been a little favoured with, I cannot 
but he forgot Joseph ull he was brought into a help desiring that you her offspring, may now 
The king had some dreams ; ‘and there| in your tender years seek to hnow the Lord, 
Though this will lead 
Then this man remembered | you out of all the vain delights and pleasures 
Joseph. Joseph was sent for; the Great Spirit | of this perishing world, yet you will find such 
was with Joseph; the Great Spirit knew all) peace, such joy, and plenty, as the world can 
things. So Joseph could tell the king the in-| never afford. ‘This, some in your native land, 
terpretation of his dreams. So when Joseph) and also in this wilderness country, have had 
told the king what was to happen, the king/ to testify, who have through heavenly visita- 
believed it: it was sealed to the king: then the tion been prevailed on to turn the back on 


get along very well for a while. There was| 


the feature of the Industrial School which | king thought it best to prepare against the time | childish and vain amusements, and take up the 


many deemed the most objectionable, may, by | of famine that Joseph said was coming: and | cross. 


the Divine blessing, become the one w hich 
most enhances its value.” 
(To be continued.) 


More Planets.—Another new planet has 
been discovered by Sig. Espairs, a Neapolitan 
astronomer. This is the ninth new heavenly 
body which has been added to the solar sys- 
tem by the discoveries of the last four years, 
—Late Paper. 


Although they were exposed to the 
| the king thought there was no one so wise) derision and contempt of their companions and 
and suitable as s Joseph, because the Great Spi- | associates, yet they were not forsaken nor left 
rit was with him, So Joseph was made next! comfortless, being often made to rejoice in the 
to the king; he had all power committed into | Lord’s goodness, which has overcome and 
his hands, only the king was greater. So| melted their hearts. ‘The Lord has prepared 
Joseph ordered store-horses to be built, and| and perfected acceptable praise in the mouths 
laid up corn for the time of famine that was | of these his sucklings, to whom the beauty and 
coming, and he had the keys of the stores,| glory of this fading world was stained. No- 
Now, ‘the famine came ; Joseph had minded | thing in it was so desirable to them as the sin- 
the good Spirit ; he had laid up for the famine, | cere milk of the Word, that they might grow 
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thereby. They were often led into solitary 
places to seek after the Lord, that he might 
preserve and keep them near himself, and 


garded, and rewarded [them] with unspeakable 
peace and joy. He has become their morning 
and evening song, and the chiefest of ten thou- 
sand to them. 

“ May it be your concern my tender Friends 
to come to experience this acquaintance with 
the Lord for yourselves, that so he may be 
your portion and the lot of your inheritance. 
For this he will mercifully become unto all 
them that seek and serve him with a perfect 
heart. I believe that neither precept nor ex- 
ample from your worthy parents are wanting 
in the things that will make for your peace, 
and it is not with me to say much more. But 
as I thought I felt the good will of Him that 
dwelt in the bush to reach towards you, | was 
willing to communicate a letter of this sort for 
your comfort and encouragement in a religious 
seeking to him. To His protection and in- 
struction | commend you, and bid you fare- 
well.” 

On the same day that he wrote the above 
letter to the daughters, he addressed the follow- 
ing to the mother. 

** Dear Friend,—As I am not likely to have 
the satisfaction of seeing thee at London Grove, 
I take the liberty, though in much poverty, to 
salute thee by a line in near affection, This 
is ofien renewed in my heart towards thee in 
thankful remembrance of the many comfort- 
able and edifying opportunities | have had in 
thy company. I do not love to stamp things 
high, yet I have thought that it has been in a 
good degree through his gracious nearness, 
who formerly made the hearts of the disciples 
burn within them as they walked and com- 
muned together. | cannot but desire to be re- 
membered of thee, and when it fares well with 
thee, that | may partake of a little crumb that 
may slip from thy table. I have been very 
poor and empty for many days, yet hope | am 
preserved in a good degree of patience, and 
from looking too much outward. I desire not 
to impoverish thee, or rob thee of what may 
be given for thy own sustenance ; but as | be- 
lieve those who wait at the Master’s table, are 
entrusted at times with something for others, 
when they may be permitted to have any part 
for themselves, so | only desire thou may re- 
member the poor, who live as it were, by the 
alms- basket. 

‘* My leaving thee so poorly at Chester, was 
some concern to me for several days. This 
concern, however, was somewhat eased by a 
secret hope and confidence that that Divine 
Hand that engaged thee in his service, would 
support thee to perform it, though it be through 
bodily affliction. ‘This, though much conceal- 
ed, | believe, will not be unrewarded, Being 
in measure sensible at this time of the great 
difficulty attending thy discharge of duty 
amongst us, I cannot help desiring to contri- 
bute my weak endeavour to strengthen thy 
hands. Mayest thou still faithfully persevere, 
though it be in the cross, to deal plainly 
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state of the church requires it, and it is matter|minded in the present day? Have none in- - 


of comfort and joy to many to have the wounds sensibly fallen into the opinion, that unless a 
and deceitful coverings of the daughter of Zion flood of words are poured forth, there is little 
make of them what he would have them to be. laid open and stripped off. Though the work benefit in going to meeting ? and that multitude 
Their entreaties he has often graciously re-|be hard and paintul, yet there are some who of words, is now to be taken for the word 
have such unity with those engaged in it, that having free course, which occasions the liv. 
they would willingly put their hands under|ing members to go away from some meetings 


their feet for their help and encouragement. 
Be assured my dear Friend that | cannot for- 
get thee, nor at times be without a sympa- 
thetic travail with thee in thy often low and 
distressing allotments.” 

Copies of several other letters to Elizabeth 
Wilkinson are preserved, the last of which 
was written early in 1763. In the Filth 
month of that same year, this valuable Friend 
having been for a little more than a year and 
a half busily engaged in visiting the churches 
in America, sailed for England in the “ Phila- 
delphia Packet,” in company with William 
Horne, Thomas Goodwin, and Hannah Harris. 
Many testimonies could be collected from the 
writings of Friends showing their high sense 
of the Gospel labours of Elizabeth, whilst in 
this country. John Churchman naming her 
and three other English Friends who were with 
her in America, writes, ‘‘ The services of these 
Friends, | think, have been great among us in 
in this land, both in their public ministry, and 
in the discipline of the church; and the re- 
membrance thereof is precious, | believe, in 
many whom the Lord is preparing for his 
work.” 


(To be continued.) 
—— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Feeding Preferable to Hearing. 


In many of the epistles of our ancient 
Friends, there is displayed a remarkable rich- 
ness of wisdom and experience in Divine 
things, that shows they were well acquainted 
with the teachings and the power of the Holy 
Spirit in themselves. It was by constantly 
keeping under its government, that they learn- 
ed the ways of the Lord, detected the snares 
of Satan, and obtained dominion over him. 
Their religion was heart changing. It con- 


sisted in daily living and walking with God, | benefit may evaporate in words. 


burdened, instead of having their burdens 
removed? 

On the subject of Gospel ministry, this 
experienced man continues his excellent coun- 
sel. ‘ And let him that ministereth, he says, 
first feel the state and condition of the meet- 
ing, by the sensible stirrings of life; not 
judging according to the sight of the eye, or 
hearing of the ear, but with righteous judgment 
in the life ; minding more their state, as re- 
presented in the power, than by any outward 
intelligence ; that so the word may be divided 
aright, and not handled deceitfully, according 
to any outward guess or judgment, or corrupt- 
ed by intermingling the words that man’s 
wisdom teacheth. Let the Life put on what 
clothes he pleases, and as it dresseth itself, so 
let it appear and go forth ; thou being as the 
trumpet, but the breath of Life must make the 
sound, in what order it pleaseth, and so will 
all the babes be refreshed with its melody, and 
the sound be certain, that every soldier may 
be prepared to battle, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty in their own hearts; so 
will the blessings of the Lord be amongst 
you,” 

Our old experienced Friends who had the 
spirit of discernnient and true judgment, al- 
ways spoke modestly of meetings, and of the 
degree of Divine weight and authority attend. 
ing them. They had a great objection to 
the use of high sounding terms respecting the 
overshadowing of Divine power, and the great 
prevalence of love and unity. When the re- 
ality existed they were satisfied, and rejoiced 
in spirit, and gave the Lord the thanks and 
the glory due unto his name. Where meet- 
ings are really favoured to drink of the well of 
living water, and the members are brought to 
an inward abiding with Christ, each partaking 
of the fountain for himself, there will be much 
less disposition to talk about it, for fear the 
It would be 


by which they perfected holiness in his fear, /a melancholy state of society, if seasons highly 
and as good scribes well instructed in the king- | spoken of were more imaginary than real ; for 
dom of God, they had access to his treasury, | all the glowing accounts would be of little more 
out of which they brought forth things new | benefit to the hungry soul, than for a man to 


and old. John Crook speaking on worship, 
says in one of his epistles : 

** Meet in the faith, and in God’s fear, that 
your minds may not be suffered to wander, 
because of the diligent watch; but mind feed- 
ing, more than hearing, every one coming as 
unto a feast, and sitting in the pure light of the 


dream that he had eaten and drunk, and when 
he awoke his soul was empty. 

It is very plain that John Crook would not 
advise Friends to be hasty in breaking up their 
meetings to get to their stores, counting-houses, 
farms, comfortable homes, &c. He says, 


“ Let nut time limit you, but in the power and, 


Sun of righteousnés§; that all your soul’s wants | wisdom of God, wait to know when he gives 
may be supplied, and every one return laden | leave to depart in perfect freedom, lest any go 


and filled with the milk and honey of the good 
land ; that it may be known and taken notice 
of by all that converse with you, that you have 
been with Jesus, and have received his virtue, 
from the touches of his life ; whereby you 
that come to meetings, bowed down and heavy 
laden, may go away with your burdens re- 


with the backsliding and formal professors of| moved, praising the name of the Lord.” 


Truth. Some are sensible that the present 


Is it feeding, more than hearing, that is 





| 





away burdened, by having something stirring 
in them, and moving to speak or pray, or 
otherwise sound out the goodness of the Lord, 
by what signification the Spirit itself pleaseth ; 
that so in all things you may stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, 
not being brought under the power of any 
thing; but every one without respect of per- 
sons, using your own liberty unto edification, 
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minding always the preservation of unity in| life in all godliness and honesty. For this is 
the body, more than your own particular ease | good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
and benefit, avoiding singularity in anything, | Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, 
except by a positive command, lest division or | and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
separation follow,” Did we comply with this exhortation, the spirit 

The possibility of a false fellowship taking | of prayer would be blest to ourselves, and to 
the place of the true, and head knowledge|the church at large. We should desire to be 
supplanting the inward feeling by the power | searched by the Truth, that we might be fa- 
of ‘Truth, are very clearly described by the| voured to see our own failings, and thereby 
same author: “ Let not your ears be open to| obtain the victory over them, The more sen- 
every word that is spoken, lest dislike or pre-| sible we are of our own weaknesses, and the 
judice enter; but mind the Life more than| danger of sliding, the more tender would we 
words, that your unity may stand in the Spirit | be of the reputation, and right standing of our 
that speaks, and not ir ihe words that are spo-| brethren ; and when we were clothed with sup- 
ken, lest the affections be tickied, and a love | plication and prayer, the love wherewith Christ 
and unity arise from thence, whereby a false| hath loved us, would at times expand our 
Sellowship will be begotten, and held iu out-| hearts towards all men, and produce breathings 
ward observance, like the world, and so will of spirit that all might be favoured to see the 
gifis and persons come to be set up, and death 
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modes of performing labour, but some progress 
was manifest amongst them. The plough was 
introduced instead of the hoe for preparing 
their fields for crops, and the men were in- 
duced to relieve the women from the laborious 
parts of husbandry ; and a change was so far 
effected in public opinion amongst the natives, 
that they were not looked upon with disdain 
for so doing. A number of spinning-wheels 
were procured, and the Indian women taught 
to spin, A few of them were also taught to 
weave ; and many yards of cloth were manu- 
factured to the satisfaction of the natives, as 
well as those who were engaged in instruct- 
ing them. Some efforts were made to promote 
the school education of their children, but little 
was effected in that respect for many years ; 
the natives being much prejudiced against their 


error of their ways, and be brought to the| children receiving literary instruction ; owing 


and formality increase. But the mystery of | knowledge and obedience of the Truth. Such | in great measure, to the bad conduct of one of 
the fellowship in the Spirit and Life will decay, | a spirit would preserve and unite together the | their people un his return home, (son of a prin- 


and so form and power will clash, and discord 
soon enter; and the wisdom of the brain, in| more than any thing else. It is by his Spirit 
the abundance of knowledge, will set up a | alone that we can be baptized into the one body 
judgment against the tasting palate, and inward | of which the Lord Jesus is the Head, and made 
feeling of the power. So may the power come | to drink into the one Spirit, which is the life 
to be lost or much abated, because its way of | and nourishment of every member. 
overcoming is rather by suffering, than open 
contest ; which hitherto hath been the cause 
that so few have been on its side in ages past, SENECA INDIANS. 
the greater part going still the other way ; but 

your keeping in the savoury spirit, you will Some time ago we had an account in “ The 
try and judge all words, and the spirits also| Friend,” of a visit to the Indians in Pennsyl- 
rom whence they proceed, to the keeping out | yania and New York, undertaken by the direc- 
of all distempers.” tion of a committee of Philadelphia Yearly 


——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


A fundamental error to which our religious Meeting, for the purpose of promoting the 
Society is universally exposed, is the holding | civilization, &c., of that people. We propose 
and conducting our meetings for Divine wor-|to give some further account of their efforts. 


ship and discipline, without knowing Christ to} ‘The first settlement was made at Jenesin- 
be in the midst. If we hold our religious meet- | ruhta, or Cornplanter’s Reservation, where the 
ings in a formal manner, anxious to get} Friends continued to reside for two or three 
through as soon as decency will permit, and | years, assisting and instructing the natives in 
manage the concerns of the church in the same | agriculture. Believing, afier this experiment, 
spirit with which our temporal affairs are con-|that the object would be better promoted by 
ducted, not having faith to believe that Christ | purchasing a tract of land contiguous to the 
appears at this day by his immediate presence | |ndian settlement on the Allegheny Reserva- 
for the aid of every one who waits upon him, | tion, they selected a farm through which runs 
nor having any disposition to seek unto him/a creek called by the Indians Tunesassah, 
individually for his guidance, these meetings | (signifying pebbly creek.) Upon this stream 
will become flat and irksome, and many of the | Friends erected a grist and saw-mill ; the grist- 
members will be scattered as sheep without a} mill being much wanted for the accommoda- 
shepherd, and gredually merged among the| tion of the natives, as well as of themselves ; the 
common mass of worldly men, Is not such a/ distance which they would be obliged to take 
state now spreading in many parts of our widely | their grain to get it ground being about 50 


members and different branches of our Society | cipal chief,) that had been educated amongst 


the whites. 

After a lapse of several years, the Indians 
expressed a desire to have their children edu- 
cated, and a school was accordingly opened 
upon the Reservation, and taught by a Friend 
who had felt his mind drawn to that particular 
service. ‘The number of scholars fluctuated 
from 2 or 3 to 20. At some seasons the 
school was attended diligently by the children, 
apparently to the satisfaction of the parents 
and scholars. But the force of superstition 
and ignorance was such, that if an old Indian 
told that he had a dream, in which he saw the 
school children crying over their books, and 
that it was not pleasing to the Great Spirit for 
Indians to-learn books, a damp would then be 
thrown upon the concern, which required con- 
siderable effort io counteract. The school 
however, continued to be attended by some 
of the children whose parents were not so easi- 
ly turned aside by the vagaries of the old In- 
dian, who had grown up under the influence 
of superstitious ideas, and still clung to them 
with pertinacity. The excitement would gra- 
dually subside, and the scholars return again 
to their studies. 

Thus it continued for three or four years, 
in which time the Indian children made pretty 
good progress in their learning. The Friend 
who had been engaged in teaching, adjourned 
the school during one summer, in order to pay a 
visit to his Friends ; in his absence a number 


extended Society—the love of the world ab-| miles. They also erected a good substantial of the natives raised an Opposition to a school 
sorbing the whole heart, and the love of God’ dwelling-house for the Friends who were en- | being taught upon the Reservation, and gave 
and pure spiritual devotion to Him, almost en- | gaged in instructing the Indians, built of logs | the school-house to one of their people, so that 
tirely shut out of many, which must prove a| hewed on two sides, ceiled inside with boards, | upon his return in the Fall, he found a decided 





powerful engine in the hand of Satan to divide | and filled in and plastered between the timbers | hostility on the part of many of the Indians, 


and separate, 2nd lay waste our once goodly|on the outside. The handles and latches | against the school being resumed. A strong 


heritage? We may turn our back upon our} throughout the building were made of wood ; 
real condition, and try to take refuge in high}all which served to show the’ natives that they 
wrought statements of much love and unity,| had the means at command for promoting their 
and Christian courtesy on some occasions, but|own comfort. A blacksmith’s shop was also 
where the life which is hid with Christ in‘God | put up on the premises, where the natives were 
1s wanting, all that outside show will not make taught some of the simple branches of iron- 
up the sad deficiency in this essential requisite} work by a Friend acquainted with the busi- 
for membership in the true Church. ness. 

“T exhort, therefore,” says the Apostle,| Shortly after the buildings were finished, 
“that first of all, supplications, prayers, inter-| the resident Friends were joined by one man 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all| and two women Friends as coadjutors. 
men ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable] ‘The Indians were slow in adopting improved 


P 5 
desire was however expressed by others, that 


their children might have an opportunity of 
learning their books. In this state of things 
the resident Friends were much tried; they 
sympathized with those who were anxious to 
promote education ; and on the other hand, the 
opposing party would not promise protection to 
the teacher, in case any of their people should 
offer him an injury. Friends endeavoured to 
allay the prejudices of the Indians, and repre- 
sented the hardness of the case of those, who 
were anxious to have their children educated, 
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but were prevented by the resistance of | committee told them, that as soon as a school-| in contemplating the work in prospect, desiring 


others. 


house was provided, and their children would 


_he might be prepared for the discharge of his 


During this time of excitement, a visit was attend, the teacher would open the school for) duty amongst them. 
paid to the Indians by a deputation of Friends | them. 


from Philadelphia, who visited many of them 


at their habitations, and had several councils | afler the committee left the settlement, and the |ting up the house. 


with the Nation. 


The opposition, however, continued unabated 


23d.—He went over the river with some 
\tools for the person to work with, who is fit- 
George Silverheels (one 


In one of the councils, the | desire to have the school resumed, was pressed |of the chiefs) accompanied him, and on the 


committee told them that they would furnish | by those in favour of it. The difficulty of}way they had some interesting conversation 
the Nation with a parchment, signed by Friends | bringing them to any settlement on this ques-|relative to the present situation of the na- 
of Philadelphia, stating that no charge would | tion, will appear from memorandums made at 


ever be made for any thing they had done for 
them, or yet might do, As to the school being 
continued any longer amongst them at present, 
the committee inlormed them they were not 
yet prepared to say, but desired the Indians to 
ascertain how many children would attend re- 
gularly, and on their return from Cattarau- 
gus they would probably be prepared to an- 
swer them upon the subject. ‘They also stated 
they were sorry and surprised to find them op- 
posed to instruction, and wishing to remain in 
ignorance; but desired they might yet be en- 
lightened to see their mistake. They observed 
that about four, years ago, some of their boys 
had been sent to the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia to be instructed by Friends in useful 
trades and school learning, three of whom-had 
now returned ; one of these belonged on this 
Reservation, and it was hoped the older Indi- 
ans would take care of him and endeavour to 
induce him to profit by what he had learned, 
and to follow his business diligently. 

Cornplanter then said they wanted no more 
schools amongst them ; Friends were at liberty 
to reside on their farm at Tunesassah, and the 
Indians would continue on good friendly terms 
with them, but he wished their people not to 
be instructed in the English language, &c. 
‘The committee were occupied about a week in 
going to Cattaraugus, (which is about 40 miles 
distant from the settlement at Tunesassah,) in 
visiting the Indians at that Reservation, and 
returning to Allegheny. Next morning after 
their return, two of the chiefs opposed to im- 
provements, came there and expressed a wish 
to have another codncil with them; but the 
committee not seeing their way clear for an- 
other interview of that kind with them, these 
chiefs told them they did not.wish their chil- 
dred taught, and were satisfied that Friends 
should not trouble themselves any more to in- 
struct Indians. ‘They said it was expensive 
for them to come and visit Indians, and they 
were now satisfied with what had been done 
for them. They also said that in a late coun- 
cil they had concluded to be industrious, and 
pay attention to their business. The chiefs 
then expressed their desire that the committee 
might be preserved in safety to reach their 
homes, and took their leave. 

In the afternoon several other chiefs came 
to Tunesassah to have a council with Friends, 
relative to the school and other matters, They 
informed the committee of the satisfaction they 
felt with Friends continuing their labours for 
the benefit of Indians, and hoped they would 
not grow weary in endeavouring to assist them. 
They said it was their intention to follow the 


the time by one of the resident Friends. 

Tenth month 12th.—He went amongst some 
of the Indians with a view of ascertaining their 
present disposition towards the school, and 
found the chiefs had gone to attend a council 
at Buffalo. Some Indians he met on the road 
appeared very cool towards him, and their 
present excited situation made it appear very 
critical being amongst them, 

16th.—One of the chiefs came to the Friend’s 
residence to see about building a school- 
house, and working on the road ; they told him 
they wished the house prepared for the scho- 
lars in the first place, after which the Indians 
might work upon the road ; and informed him 
the time would expire in five days in which 
the school-house was to be completed, agree- 
ably to what they told the committee, and 
Friends were anxious they should go on with 
it; to which he replied, that he thought they 
would commence in the course of two or three 
days. 

17th.—The teacher went to one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, who told him there had been a 
council yesterday, in which it was concluded 
to see about getting a house ready for the 
school ; he said that several of them were go- 
ing up to Tunewanna to-morrow for that pur- 
pose, and they wished Friends to accompany 
them, and advise respecting the size, place, 
&c. He said they had now concluded to make 
a trial of the school; but if many of their 
people opposed it violently, they were to let it 
drop until Spring, or such time as they could 
hear from the President of the United States, 
whether it was his wish the Indians should go 
on with schools, &c., and if they found that it 
was his desire, they were then going on with 
vigour, 

19th.—The Friends went over the river to 
meet the Indians in council relative to the 
school at Tunewanna. They found eighteen 
or twenty of them collected, who consulted 
amongst themselves, and concluded to rent a 
house for the present, of which they informed 
Friends, and wished to know if they were sat- 
isfied with it. They replied that when the 
committee was here, it had been left to them- 
selves to determine upon a place for the school, 


tives, many being opposed to their improve- 
ment, school learning, &c, The very sad 
oe those were in who had parted from 
itheir wives, and their husbands, as well as 
jother subjects, were adverted to, which it was 
‘hoped would not prove altogether useless. 
| When they arrived at the sehool-house, they 
i one of the natives at work, who said he 
thought he would be able to complete the house 
jin the course of the week, After staying there 
}some time, the Friend crossed the river, and 
went to one of the chiefs (Big John) who lived 
about half a mile from the school-house. In 
conversation with him relative to their farmin 
operations, the chief told the Friend he had 
about 20 acres of cleared land, had raised 8 
acres of corn the present season, two or three 
acres of oats, one of potatoes, and one and 
a-half of hay ; had 3 cows, 4 calves, 1 steer, 
1 yoke of oxen, 4 horses, and about 20 pigs ; 
which appeared to be a pretty good stock for 
an Indian at that time, 

In his intercourse with the natives, the 
Friend’s sympathies were often excited, parti- 
cularly on account of the degraded situation of 
the women, who were fur from enjoying the 
privileges of civilized society. He could but 
exclaim, what a beautiful sight it would be, to 
see them employed in proper domestic busi- 
ness, keeping their houses clean, and bringing 
up their children to order and industry ; but 
when that would be the case, he conld form no 
idea, as many of them appeared to be opposed 
to receiving instruction, and following the ex- 
ample of Friends, so that the way at times was 
very much closed for usefulness, when in com- 
pany with some of them; yet others appeared 
to be willing to follow their advice, and show. 
ed the advantages of it. The responsibility of 
his situation created the desire to walk up- 
jrightly amongst them from day to day, that 
his example might enforce his precepts. On 
|his return home, he spent a short time with 
\diferent individuals who had been at work 
jupon the public road, in which they appeared 
\to be interested. 





} 





(To be continued.) 


Sod 


| The Horse’s Eye.—1 will now inform you 


and they would not counteract that conclusion ;| how for certain you may know whether a horse 
if they thought best of renting a house, Friends; has a strong and good eye, or a weak eye, 
must accede to it. The house they had in/and likely togo blind. People in general turn 
view was unfinished, but they concluded to|a horse’s head to the bright light to examine 
send for a carpenter next day to put it in rea-|his eyes. You can know very little by this 
diness. |method, unless it be a very defective one. You 

2ist.—In taking a view of the site for a} must examine the eye first, when the horse 
school at Tunewanna, it being a distance from} stands with his head to the manger. Look 
any settlements of the Indians, and pretty carefully at the pupil of the eye, in the horse ; 


advice given them by Friends, and were deter- | much in the woods, discouragement at times it is of an oblong form ; carry the size of the 
mined their children should be instructed, and | came over the Friend’s mind, so as to occa-| pupil in your mind, then turn the horse about, 
that twenty-nine of them would be able to at-| sion some depression of feeling, but at others bring him to a bright light, and if the pupil of 


tend school steadily. 


In reply to which, the| he was favoured with comfortable sensations 


the eye contracts, and appears much smaller 
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THE FRIEND. 




















than it was in the darker light, then you may | sow for five weeks, when she was found alive | flag flying at her peak. There was lying in 


be sure the horse hus a strong, good eye ; but 


under a barn floor. The poor animal, which | 


the harbour of St. Helena a slave vessel con- 


provided the pupil remains nearly the same} weighed 224 pounds when missed, weighed |demned, formerly the barque California, of 
size as it appeared in the darker light, the | only 70 pounds when discovered, having wast- | Boston.”—Boston Transcript. 


horse has a weak eye, therefore have nothing | 
to do with him.—Old Almanac. 


——eEo— 
FLOWER-TEACHINGS, 
BY 8. C. B. THOMPSON, 


*Tis not lost time to steal from graver things 
Awhile away, and muse among the flowers! 

Is there not wrought in every tiny leaf, 
Undying truth for the reflective mind? 

Are they not eloquent tho’ void of speech— 
Suggestive to the soul of higher things, 

More lofty uses and more noble ends, 

Than earth’s best and highest? Methinks they are, 
The heart is led to Him who bade them spring 
From nothingness to glorious life—who gave 
To each its own sweet time to bud and bloom— 
Its own kind mission to fulfil on earth— 

Its time to fade and die. 


There is a voice 
That speaketh to the inner ear sweet words 
Of cheering hope, and lowly trast that He 
Who bade them spring from earth, and clothed each 
leaf 
With grace and beauty rare—hath the same power 
To raise us from the dust to live again. 


Heart comforters are ye, bright flowers, and much 

I love ye for your gentle minstrelsy, 

And for the ample harvest of sweet thoughts 

My soul hath garnered in for after use. 

When sad from Life’s o’erburdened ills, my heart 

Doth strength and courage gain from flowers that | 
dare 

The angry storm, and still, with smiling brow, 

Look up through tears to Heaven ; thus would I learn 

To look, through clouds of sorrow, up to God, 

And gain from fading leaf and drooping flower 

The wisdom of a better love than marks 

The schools of men—that wisdom which, heart- 
learned, 

Dims not the eye and leaves upon the brow 

No marks of age. Ah, would that we were prompt 

To learn the lessons they are prone to teach! 


Fair-Haven, Conn. [Am. Met. Mag. 





ed 154 pounds, When released, she could 
not rise from the ground; but, afier having 
some milk, she could walk, and has since ra- 
pidly improved ; in fact, she is said to be get- 
ting quite fat again.—English Paper. 
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Notwithstanding the efforts of Great Britain 
and the United States, the African Slave trade 
is pursued with undiminished avidity, and bar- 
barity. In an account of the capture of a 
schooner of 1U0 tons burthen, the condition of 
the 500 Africans is spoken of as indescribable 
for its wretchedness. How long will it be be- 
fore professing christendom will abolish the 
cruel and unjust custom of holding mankind 
as slaves—as merchantable goods, liable to be 
sold and transferred to any country where 
slavery exists? Every one of them has a per- 
fect right to employ the means with which 
nature has furnished them, in getting away 
from under the lash and the fetter, to a section 
of country where liberty is secured; and we 
always rejoice in hearing of their peaceable 
arrival in such a harbour. 

Besides Africans, it appears by the follow- 
ing that Indians are also bought for slavés in 
Cuba. 


“ Capture of a Slaver.—Capt. Pope of the 
whaling barque Jasper, which arrived at New 
Bedford recently, reports that on the 23d of 
March, a schooner called the Zenobia, of Bal- 
timore, arrived at St. Helena, for adjudication 
in the Admiralty Court, she having been cap- 


The Marriage Relation.—The celebrated | tured by H. B. M. sloop Philomel, on the west 
English writer, Addison, has left on record the | coast of Africa, with a cargo of slaves num- 
following important sentence :—‘ Two per-| bering 550, of whom 33 were females, the 
sons who have chosen each other out of all| vessel not being over 100 tons burthen. The 
the species, with design to be each other’s mu-| Zenobia was eleven days on her passage to 
tual comfort and entertainment, have in that| St. Helena, and lost ten or twelve of these 


action bound themselves to be good-humoured, | slaves. 


‘The poor creatures were in a perfect 


affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, and joyful | state of nudity, and many of them (the women 
with respect to each other’s frailties and im-jin particular) bore the brands of a hot iron 


perfections to the end of their lives.” 


——=>_—_ 


English Railroads.—In England there are 
4500 miles of railroad completed at an aver- 
age cost of $150,000 per mile, all of it with a 
double track. The gross receipts of the Eng- 
lish railroads in 1848, were $52,000,000 ; 
net income or dividend 4} per cent. The 
average of the express trains is 45 miles per 
hour, The speed is the rule and not the ex- 
ception ; some trains have been run at the rate 
of 65 miles, and some more. The older our 
roads become the more we will increase in 
speed, for we want only good tracks to equal 
England.—Late Paper. 





A Sow Living Five Weeks without Food. 


—A farmer in Brickendon, lately missed a fat 


recently impressed on their breasts. The ves- 
sel was so small, that, in its crowded state, it 
was almost impossible to move from one end of 
| her to the other. 
“It appears that at the time of the capture 
the Philomel was in pursuit of an American 
| brig, which had just made for an African port, 
lit was supposed, for the purpose of receiving 
slaves. A brig called the Harriet, formerly 
of Philadelphia, had been lately captured by 
H. B. M. sloop Cygnet, and brought to St. 
Helena with upwards of 800 slaves on board. 
This brig had been sold at Ambrez by the 
captain, Thomas Duling, to a Brazilian, the 
crew, eight in number, being left on board to 
shift for themselves ; and they were captured 
by the Cygnet, one of the seamen, an Ameri- 
can, being shot in the shoulder. The Harriet, 


at the time of her capture, had the American 





“ Surf Boats.—The surf boats and build. 
ings provided for by an appropriation of the 
last Congress, for the relief of vessels wrecked 
on the New Jersey coast, have been completed 
and are now in place for use. The Bridgeton 
Chronicle notices a large surf boat which has 
been in charge of Richard Holmes, Esq., as 
the agent of the New York and Philadelphia 
Insurance Companies, which has been the 
means of saving many lives and several valu- 
able cargoes. In one instance, that boat alone 
carried ashore a cargo worth upwards of a 
hundred thousand dollars, and saved some 
sixty passengers from a watery grave.” 


How much better to save life than to des- 
troy it! Were governments engaged wholly 
in legislating for the real benefit of mankind, 
what a change in the happiness of the world 
would be effected. Whatever may be the 
principles of men, works of mercy and benevo- 
lence always draw approbation, and a decided 
preference to those of destruction. Does it not 
prove that where men will unhesitatingly give 
their approbation to good works, while they 
deplore those which injure mankind, that war 
is totally at variance with the Spirit and will 
of the Saviour of all men? 

Those life-boats, in the hands of humane 
persons, must put a check to the robberies and 
the destruction of life, which have often occur- 
red on some parts of our coast. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received per Asa Garretson, agent, Somerton, Bel- 
mont county, Ohio, for himself, $2, vol. 22, and for 
James Crew, $2, to No. 11, vol. 23, and for David 
Lupton, $2, vol. 22. John Peckham, $2, vol. 22. 





WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel RK. Shep- 
pard, Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 





Diep, on the 8th of Fifth month, 1849, of typhus 
fever, at his residence, Pine Plains, State of New York, 
Joun T. Hoaa, in the 52d year of his agé; a member 
of Stanford Monthly Meeting. His loss is deeply felt 
by his bereaved wife and family, and he is much la- 
mented by his relatives and friends. Early in his 
sickness he was tried with poverty of spirit, and a 
sense of desertion, but near his close was favoured 
with a precious evidence that his dear Redcemer had 
prepared for him a mansion of rest, saying, * Darkness 
has passed away, and light has sprung up; and the 
door of mercy seems open.” 





, on the 25th of Sixth month, at his residence 
near Woodbury, after a short but severe illness, Da- 
vip Micke, in the 71st year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 4th inst., at his residence near Frank. 
ford, Nicnotas Waty, in the 72nd year of his age. 
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